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jewel of womanhood, was put into his hands by Cranmer, with
a humble request that he would read it when he was in
entire privacy. The object of Cranmer in presenting the
information against the queen to Henry in the chapel, was
evidently to prevent the announcement to the people of the
public form of thanksgiving which had been prepared by the
bishop. The absence of Katharine from her accustomed place in
the royal closet, afforded the archbishop the better opportunity of
striking this decisive blow. Henry at first treated the statement
as a calumny invented for the destruction of the queen; for, as he
himself afterwards declared, " he so tenderly loved the woman,
and -had conceived such a constant opinion of her honesty, that
he supposed it rather to be a forged matter than the truth, and
yet, the information having been once made, he could not be
satisfied till the certainty thereof were known, but he would not
in any wise, that in the inquisition any spark of scandal should
arise against the queen." He then despatched the lord privy seal
to London, where John Lassells was secretly kept, to try if he
would stand to his saying. Lassells reiterated his tale, and added
that " He would rather die in the declaration of the truth, since it
so nearly touched the king, than live with the concealment of the
same." His sister was also examined, who gave evidence of the
early misconduct of the queen.

The facts that both Derham and Manox wei*e in the royal
household were, of course, fatally corroborative of her deposition.
The king instantly ordered Derham to be taken into custody on
an accusation of piracy, because he had been formerly noted in
Ireland for that offence, making that pretence lest any spark of
suspicion should get abroad from his examination. The arrest
was effected; and Henry's wrathful jealousy having been power-
fully excited by a report that the old duchess of Norfolk should
have had the folly to say, when in the queen's chamber, to a certain
gentlewoman, " There," pointing to Derham, " this is he who fled
away into Ireland for the queen's sake," caused him to be
examined very sharply as to the nature of his connection with the
queen. Derham boldly acknowledged " that a promise of marriage
had been exchanged between himself and the queen many years
previous to her union with the king. That he was accustomed
to call her wife, and she had often called him, husband, btifore
witnesses; that they had exchanged gifts and love-tokens fre-
quently in those days; and he had given her money whenever
he had it. He solemnly denied that the slightest f aniiliaiity had
ever taken place between them since Katharine's marriage with
the king." This was the substance of his first statements, freely